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On the Preservation of Posts, 
SILLS, &C. 


0 50, or $2,00 if payment is made at the time of call the attention of our readers to the best means 
. ’ or > 


subscribing. 


'| of preserving posts, sills, and other timbeis from 


CC PPAll subscribers must commence with the || decay. The easicst method is to fell the trees at 


volume, Jan. 1, or with the half volume July 1. No 


subscription taken for less than six months. 


‘| year If this be done, the value of the wood will 
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Postmasters 


Who may have in their offices, copies of the | durability added in this way, we may add at | 
»J and 3d numbers of the Sth volume of the Far- 


mer, will much oblige the publisher by returning 


bem to him. 


Advance Payments. 


We have had occasion heretofore to acknowl- | 
edge the receipt of advance payments for the 


Genesee Farmer, from several of our subscribers, 


for two, three, or four years, besides a large | 
number for the current year. The following | 
*etter from a new subscriber sufficiently explains | 


Nself: 


* Kingsessing Township, Phila. co., Pa., 
2mo. 15th, 1835. ; 


“ Farenp—I enclose thee Ten Dollars, which 
‘hou wilt please give me credit for, as payment 
‘Or the Genesee Farmer during the Five years 
next ensuing, to commence the first of this year. 

Respectfully, &c. 
Srepuen Pascitary.” 

(> We would add that the postage on the 
sbove letter was paid, though it would give us 
much pleasure to pay the postage on all such 
wlers, which our friends may be disposed to 
write us, be the number ever so great. 





Information Wanted. 


We give the following queries, from the letters 
of several of our friends, and solicit answers to 
them: 

What system of farming is most profitable on 
stiff clay soils? 

What is the best method of using ashes asa 
aanure ? 

Will not some of your correspondents, who are 
acquainted with the subject, give an opinion as 
to whether the price of wheat will probably de- 
preciate in this state in consequence of the influx 


of wheat from the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan ? 


I have occasionally seen statements of the pro- 
ducts of particular fields, but do not recollect to 
have seen in your paper the gross amount which 
average years will produce on one of your good 
Wheat farms in Western New York. If some of 
our practical farmers, both on wheat and grass 
farms, would occasionally make such communica- 
ion to your paper, it would promote a spirit of 
emulation among farmers generally, and could 
hardly fail of proving highly beneficial. 





TSWe will soon com 
@ subscriber, 


Forse Rake, 


omply with the request of 
to furnish a description of the 


be several times greater than if cut when the sap 
is rising in the spring. This is a fact well worth 
knowing and remembering ; but it is not the only 
fact connected with this business, that ought to 
'be known and remembered: In addition to the 


least as inuch more by the judicious application 
of salt or dime; and for statements of their effica- 


last volume. 


mon salt) has also been used as a preventive 
against the dry rot. This, which has proved so 
remarkably destructive to timbers employed in 
both Civil and Naval Architecture,— is produced 
by several species of Fungi, belonging also to 
different genera, such as Merulius lachrymans 
and Ditiola radicata; and though we have 
heard no complaint on this subject in our section 
|| of the country, we presume that some extracts 
‘| from a late article by WittiaM Patrerson, an 
eminent merchant of Baltimore, will be found in- 
(| teresting : 
‘| © T knew of a fine vessel built for a Charleston 
| packet, with so much care that she required no 
| caulking nor repairs for four years ; at the end 
‘| of that time, when she was carried into dock to be 
caulked, she was found to be so totally destroyed 


| 


was broken up. 

“The year before the breaking out of the late 
war with Great Britain, I commenced building a 
fine vessel, and had her frame raised, her bends 


proceed no further. I erected a shed over the ves- 
sel, under which she remained four years before 
I concluded to finish her. All possible care was 





ber were found defective, especially the transoms; 
|| timbers 18 inches square were found to be entire 


circumstance that 1 resorted to the plan of Loring 
the large timbers and filling the holes with salt. 





* Some persons believe that the moon exerts a 
mighty influence on this sublunary sphere ; and as 
|| the tides of the ocean, can be clearly traced to this 
|| cause, they conclude that its action is not less effi- 
cient on plants and animals,—forgetting that water 
in the sea is an inert mass, while the latter are endu- 
ed with life, capable of resisting to a certain degree 
all exterior impulses. But the attraction of the moon 
is so small as only to be perceptible on a great ex- 
panse of water; and even our capacious lakes have 
no sensible tide. How then can we suppose that |u- 
nar influence can be felt in the minute tubes that con- 
vey the sap from the root? and more especially 
when these tubes are subject to the laws of organic 
life. When we are told therefore that timber cut in 
a certain phase of the moon, is more durable than if 
cut a fortnight later or earlier, we are compelled to 
listen with diminished respect ; and when an editor 
admits into his columns such notions unrebuked. we 








have to regret that tho blind has been appointed to 
lead the way, 


the right time,—not of the moon,*+—but of the | 


cy, we refer to pages 90, 105, 145, and 167 of our | 


These suostances were applied to prevent the | 
putrefactive fermentation; but the former (com- | 


by the dry rot, os to be unworthy of repair, and | 


on, and bottom planked, when I determined to || 


taken of her; yet some of the large pieces of tim | 


| ly destroyed by the dry rot. It was owing to this 


J adopted the following plan with all the ves” 
| sels that I have built within a period of more than 


We have endeavored on several occasions, to || sixty years: While building, when the bends 


and the bottom planks are on, and before delling, 
I have caused three sets of stoppers to be placed 
fore and aft between all the timbers, to keep the 
salt in its place. The jirst tier of stoppers are 
placed at the floor heads ; the second immediately 
be'ow the lower deck beams; and the third be- 
tween decks, just above the air streak, common 
in all double decked vessels, Air streaks are left 
| above the first and second tiers of stoppers, for 
| the purpose of adding more salt as the previous 
supplies of that article settle or are dissolved. 
Just before finishing the ceiling of the vessel, the 
| salt is fled in among all the timbers, feom the 
\| lowest tier of stoppers to the upper deck,—taking 
\| care thatthe salt in the upper tier is well rammed 
| down ;—2#f wetled sv much the better. 

1 In all my experience, J have never found a 
defeciive timber in vessels thus prepared, and thus 
| 

| 

| 








taken care of; and I am persuaded that the dry 
|| rot may be entirely prevented by adopting the 
above precautions. As a proof of the good effects 
of the above mode, I will add, that I have two 
vessels now running which are perfectly sound 
and trust worthy ; one of them is thirly one years 
old, and the other (wenly five ; and the only re- 
pairs that have been given to their hulls, were the 
renewal of the waste planks of both, and the quar- 
ter deck of one ofthem. This was not owing to 
the decay of the plank, but to the circumstance of 
| its being fastened with iron; the corrosion of the 
|| iron caused openings where it passed through the 
| wood.” 








/'On the Culture of the Garden 
HYDRANGEA, 


The garden Hydrangea (H hortensis) is alto 
\| gether too tender to bear the wintry winds of our 
\\ climate, even when protected by evergreens; but 
|| we have succeeded in preserving it in the open 
| ground by laying it down, and then covering it 





|| with hemlock boughs Also by placing an open 
| box round it, and stuffing the vacancy with 
| moss,—on the top of which a board was laid in 
t severe weather or frosty nights, 

|| We are satisfied that in most cases, borders 
| ought not to be raised in this climate, higher than 
the alleys. In astate of nature, plants are not 
| often elevated above the common surface; and 
| when we bring them away from the protection of 
|| the frost,——its exemption from sweeping winds— 
|| its leaves and its branches to prevent a wasteful 
expenditure of heat by radiation —we ought to 
provide something to compensate, and a depress- 
ed border may be named for this purpose. Such 
a place is particularly appropriate for the Hy- 
drangea. It is a native of marshes, and ought to 
grow in a soil rich with peaty or vegetable earth. 
Like other sub-aquatics, it should have “ a copi- 
ous supply of water in summer ;” and Loudon 
adds, “‘ A large plant will consume ten or twelve 
gallons daily, in warm weather.” 


He further says, “It is much valued on ac- 
count of the great profusion of its very elegant 
flowers, which are monstrous in the same man- 








ner asthe Vidurnam opulus, {t has never heen 
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found in a wild state, but as extensively cultivated 
in the gardens of China and Japan, from whence 
it was introduced to Kew in the year 1798, by 
Sir Joseph Banks, The flowers are almost always 
barren, they are naturally of a rose color, but under 
certain circumstances of culture they become blue. 
The yellow loam of Hampstead Heath and some 
other places, and some sorts of peat earth are 
found to produce this effect; but the cause 1s not 
yet ascertained. Dr. Daalen of Antwerp, finds | 
that turf ashes, and still more effectually those of ! 
the Norway spruce, applied to the roots of Hy- | 
drangea, produced the blue color of the petals. | 
According to Busch of Petersburgh ‘ the Hydrane | 
gea will be turned blue by watering the young | 
plant, the summer before, with alum water. Our | 
grey colored earth under the black mvor-earth has | 
the same effect, being combined with aluminous | 
salt.” Sweet recommends a bed of peat, and | 
says the longer it remains there the bluer will be | 
the flowers. } 
* The Hydrangea to flower freely, must not be } 
allowed more than three or four strong shoots || 
from the same root; it must have abundance of ! 
pot room, and plenty of water when in flower. | 
{t is a good plan to shift the plants twice or of- | 
tener during the early part of the season. If | 
pluvged and turned out of the pot into an open | 
border in the end of May [for England] they 
will flower vigorously.” More recently, a cor- | 
respondent of the (English) Horticultural Regis: | 
ter, says, “‘ Some years ago I turned my attention H 
tothe cultivation of this plant; and read the opin- 
H 














ions of eminent practical men, who stated that a 

compost of turf ashes, or ashes of Norway Spruce, | 
&c. would effectually change the color; this I | 
made use of, but without the desired effect ; for I || 
found that the plants neither grew so healtliy, 
aor were the trusses of flowers any thing near so | 
large as when free from it; and the color was by | 
no means a good blue. I next had recourse to a . 
kind of peat earth which appeared to contain a | 
small portion of the oxide of iron; the plants in || 
this grew very healthy, and bore large trusses of | 
fluwers—but these too were far from being of a || 
good blue. Nevertheless, [ am satisfied that ! 
when the soil can be obtained witha good portion || 
of the oxide of iron, the flower will be blue ; but || 
as I found this to be a method on which a prac- 

tical gardener could by no means permanently | 
depend [why ?} I was very anxious to discover || 
something that would answer the desired end. | 
All the means I made use of proved ineffectual, | 
and I was forced, though reluctantly to give up | 
the experiment; but coming into this neighbor 


H 
hood I was struck with the vigcrous and healthy 
state of the Hydrangeas kept by the cottagers 
here: the flowers are of an exquisitely fine blue, | 
and in size the trusses are surpassed by none I || 
ever saw; and a particular friend of mine who 
has lived some years in the neighborhood, assu- 
ved me that every year they blow the same beauti- || 
ful color. The compost they are potted in, is | 
common sandy loam mixed with about one third 
of fresh sheep dung. A portion of thesamedung 
is mixed with the water that is given to the 
plant.” 
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Gen. Barnum, of Vermont, whose unprece-| 
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Potatoe Crop. 

A writer in the Maine Farmer communicates 
the following account of his experiments in rais- 
ing Potatoes: 

“T broke up a piece ofland in my mowing field 
in the fall of 1833, that was completely bound out. 
It was never ploughed before. In the spring of 
1834, I harrowed it down with a heavy harrow 
that cut about as deep as the plough went; it 
was furrowed out, and a good shovel full of ma- 
nure from the barn windows put into the hills of 
all the rows but four. Into three of the remain- 
ing rows I puta table spoonful of plaster or gyp- 
sum; the remaining row was left without either 
manure or plaster. The seed was the largest 
potatoes of the pink-eyed kind that I raised in 
1833, and all planted alike and hoed once. When 
they were dug we measured the basket and then 
proceeded to measure the potatoes in the different 
rows, and the result proved that the plastered 
rows produced on an average, a bushel from 
eleven and a half hills ; the manured rows produ- 
ced a bushel from fifteen hills on an average ; 
and the row that was neither manured nor plas- 
tered, averaged sixteen hills to the bushel. The 
land was a hard wood growth, naturally rather 
moist. The next experiment was on a piece of 
pasture land that had been pastured three years. 
It was partly broke up in the fall of 1833, and 
the remainder the next spring. It was of a mix- 
ed growth—~a strong soil—was never ploughed 
before, and rather stony. I harrowed it as I did 
the first piece, and was under the necessity of 
cross-ploughing a part of it on account of a num- 
ber of hemlock stumps in the way. I then fur- 
rowed it out, and manured four rows through the 
middle of the piece with chip or door dirt, the 


remainder I plastered. The seed was a kind of |! 


lack potatoe that I obtained of John Bennoc, 
Esq. of Orono. The remainder was a mixture 
of pink-eyes and white ones, the largest I raised, 


cut in the middle and put two halves in the hill. 


Planted about the eighth of June, and hoed once. 
Before digging I had one acre measured out ac- 
curately, in order to offer it for premium. Out of 
one hundred hills of plastered ones we got three 
pecks more than we did out of the same number 
of manured hills. Some of the potatoes grew out 
of the ground, and the frost bit them so much 
that we hove them away and they were not mea- 
sured, but there were measured four hundred and 
one and a half bushels. For this crop I obtained 
our Society’s first premium on potatoes, viz: one 
volume Of the Maine Farmer and four dollars. 
I had seven hundred bushels in the whole off of 
one acre and about three-fourths.’’ 


Advance of Agriculture. 





We have received the first annual Report of |) the lead in these advances. 


the Rensselaer County Agricultural Society, 


| From the interesting Address of S. Biypen- 


BurGH, Esq. we make the following extract : 


And this brings us to the great and important 
question—is, or 1s not, the business of agricul- 
ture, especially of agriculture in America, sus- 
ceptible of improvement? 

n attempting to answer this question, I shall 
appeal either to facts susceptible of incontestible 


| proof, or to such theories as are demonstrated be- | to answer, if we pursue the course which lies 


open and straight before us, (and there is no ob- 





dented potatoe crops (Gen. Far. p. 19,) have at-' 
tracted attention in all parts of the country, pro- 
mis:s soon to publish an account of his inode of 
en'ture, Ke, . , 


stubborn things”—a single fact in point goes fur- 
| ther than volumes of the finest theoretic reason- 


| ing. if my neighbor can raise twice the quan- | 
tity of any vegetable upon an acre which [ can‘ 


raise upon a similar and adjoining one—or if, in 
the same time, and with the same expense, which 
I require to raise an animal of a given value, he 
can raise one of twice the value—no further proof 
can be wanted to show that my 2 er of man- 
agement needs improvement. If, in another 
country, in similar climate and temperature, and 
whose primitive soil is not superior to our own, 
better crops and better animals are produced, 
the conclusion is irresistible that our manage- 
ment is in fault, and needs improvement. Te 
show that such improvements are practicable, ten 
thousands facts stare us in the face. 

W hoever is acquainted with the agriculture of 
this country, and has traveled in Europe, needs 
no farther proof. In England, where most farms 
are rented by the occupier, the rent, with the 
taxes paid to the government and the clergy, wil! 
amount to more than an average crop from the 
same number of acres in the United States 
would sell for. But we need not go to Europe. 
There is scarcely a vegetable among the com- 
mon productions of this country, but some en- 
terprising farmer among us has proved, by ex- 
periment, that the common yield is not one- 
fourth part of what may be produced by the 
same labor upon the same ground. 

But so strong are the prejudices of education, 
especially when confirmed by habit, and stil! 
more so when that habit is strengthened by cus- 
tom all around us, that not only in this country, 
but in every other, and as well among all other 
classes as agriculturists, in spite of the most 
brilliant examples set by a few enterprizing indi- 
viduals, to entice them on the road to improve- 
ment, mankind will still prefer to continue, age 
after age, in the footsteps of their fathers. There 
are even some who are professed enemies to eve- 
ry improvement, and who not only ridicule, but 
utterly condemn as a dangerous innovation, the 
slightest deviation from that precise track which 
has been trodden “ since time whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary” —as it is beau 
tifully described by Cowper: 





‘* Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone _. 
To reverence what is ancient and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use, 
That even slavery, though worst of ills, 
Because transmitted down from sire to son, 
Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing.” 


To such people,to exhibit examples and state facts 
are time thrown away. 

But the spirit of improvement, though subject 
te lethargy, and prone to long protracted sleep, 
wiil not sleep forever ; she also tes her wakin 
fits ; and the human mind, however confined ont 
enslaved by prejudices or oppression, will at 
umes avail itself of its own strength. At such 
a waking fit Greece rose toa degree of splendor 
which time can never obliterate, and in such an- 
other the United States are now towering to the 
yet unknown summit of human glory. That 
blessed spirit is now transcendantly awake, and 
her influence is felt throughout, and even beyond 
the limits of the Christian world. The march is 
fairly begun; andI think I shall not be charged 
with undue national vanity, it I say the United 
States are mavching in the front rank. Within 
a century immediately preceding the present, 
greater improvements have been made in the 
useful arts than were ever made in three or per- 
haps five centuries at any known period before 








yond the power of controversy. “Facts are. 


It is true that agriculture has not hitherto taken 
The more subservi- 
| ent mechanic arts have gone forward, ag a corps 
| of faithful pioneers, to remove obstructions and 
| prepare facilities, leaving agriculture to move 
| with slow but becoming dignity, as the main 
| body in the center, while commerce, in the flank 
| and rear, closes the procession. ‘To pursue this 
| metaphor a moment farther, it is natural in ta- 
| king up a line of march, to ask where is the 
| point of destination, and at what times we shal! 
| arrive at certain stages on the way? Permitme 


stacle in the way if we do not place it there our- 
selves,) the only point at which we can rest sa- 
tisfied to discontinue our perseverance in im- 
provement, will be the greatest vegetable and an- 
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:mal productions, and in the greatest variety 
which nature will permit. The time will de- 
end on our industry and perseverance ; it may 
arrive in twenty-five or fifty years, and it may be 
3 hundred, and it may possibly be never. But 
should any one here present be alive, and re- 
member the doings of this meeting fifty years 
hence, I wish that person to remember that I 
here assert that, at that time, unless prevented 
by some unforeseen national calamity, the agri- 
cultural productions of this country will be, from || 
the same labor, from twice to four times what 
they are at present, and that they may as easily | 
be so in twenty-five se as in fifty; and there || 
ig not an individual farmer, who, if he avails | 
himself of the means in his power, may not ef- | 
fect the same increase of profits in ten years, I | 
will state the rensonings which have led me to | 








keepsie Journal, that E. Holbrook, Esq., had | 


raised 780 bushels of pinkeye potatoes from an 
acre, and that with little labor, mostly performed 
by the plough; and that he raised from another 
acre, 1,089 bushels of ruta baga turneps, weigh- 
ing 42 pe to the bushel, equal to 33 tons, 3 
qrs. and 18 pounds; and that the measure was 
made by disinterested persons, who were willing 
to testify to the production. And the same or sim- 
ilar improvements, in almost every agricultural 
production, whether vegetable or animal, are the 


constant and natural results of good manage- 


ment, Nor is the advantage contined alone to 
increase of quantity: the quality of the arti- 
cles, and, consequently, the price in market, is 
frequently enhanced in sade the same ratio. 
The produce of a well conducted dairy is sought 
for with avidity at an advanced piice,even when 


this conclusion, and some of the facts on which | ordinary articles of the kind will scarcely sell at 


these reasons are founded. 


' all, 


The primitive earths of which soil is com- | common will not bring a dollar a barrel, that 


pounded are so few in number and so universally |) 
distributed, that whatever qualities may be found | 
in one acre, another acre may be mixed and tem- | 
nered so nearly to resemble it, that the differ- | 
ence cannot be told. It follows, of course, that | 
whatever crop one acre has produced, if the soil || 
of another acre is made similar, it will produce 
the same as the first, with the same treatment in 
asimilar season. Let this oe be fairly un-— 
derstood by any farmer, and, as it ought to be, | 
adopted as an axiom; and let the fact be proved | 
to his satisfaction, that an acre of his ground, | 
properly managed, will yield a hundred bushels 
of Indian corn, with as little labor as it now | 


yields twenty-five ; and it would be aninsultto | 
common sense to doubt his readiness to adopt | 
the plan and to profit by it. It is true, as I have | 
already stated, that early prejudices and the want |, 
of a more general diffusion of knowledge, cause } 
accounts of remarkable results'in agriculture to be || 
met with disbelief; but that incredulity, like the i 
mist which obscures the morning sun, will soon | 
be overpowered by the light of better informa- | 
tion, and those who have doubted the facts be 
the foremost in profiting by them. 

I will now lay before you a few uncommon re- | 
sults In agriculture, which to some here present 
inay doubtless seem incredible, but every one of 
which is susceptible of such proof as to put all | 
doubt at defiance ; and which, I hope and trust, 
will soon become common to you all in your | 
own practice. 

I will begin with Indian corn, as probably it is 
he staple article of our county. 
John Stevens, of Hoboken, has produced on 

me acre 118 bushels and 2 quarts. 

Earl Stimson, of Saratoga, 896 bushels on 8 | 
acres, average 112 bushels; and 900 bushels on | 
\0 acres, average equal to 90 bushels. 

In Pennsylvania, Joseph Evans 136 bushels, | 
John Wolf 1273 bushels, Samuel Anderson 123 
bushels and 12 quarts, Isaac Vanvookens 120 | 
bushels, Isaac Buckingham 118 bushels and 1 | 
quart, James Clakey 113 bushels, Jesse Cooper | 


an expense probably in w 





108 bushels, and Degrasse Jennings 120 bushels. 


All these last applied for premiums at the same | 
time, in one and the same county, and each was |, 


the average product of five acres. I could go on 


with a long catalogue of instances, all perfectly | 


| 


authenticated, of more than 100 bushels to an 
acre, but will recite but one more. In 1831, Mr. 


which is first-rate will generally command cash 
at five dollars. 
And even here, with increase of quantity, 
quality, and price, the farmer of talents and en- 
terprise does not stop. He reflects that to all 
these advantages he can add variety to his stock 
of goods, by introducing such foreign articles as 
are adapted to the climate where he is situated. 
He reflects that the vast sums of money which 
leave the country annually for wine and silk— 
hich he himself is not 
exempt from bearing a share—might not only be 


saved to the country, but that he could thereby 
| convert a tax into an income. 


We may view these things as problematical, 
and even visionary, but we can find them con- 
firmed by successful practice within a day’s ride 
in any direction. 

Will any one here believe that the next gene- 


ration will be found plodding on in the same 


path which their grandfathers trod—scratching 
over an acre of sterile ground to get fifteen or 
twenty bushels of corn; and throwing their ma- 
nure into the river; or moving their barn, incon- 


sequence of its accumulation? The very ad- | 
| mission of its possibility would be a libel on | 


common sense. 


But this change cannot be effected at once. | 


It must take place by gradual advances, as the 
day follows the night—at first faintly and doubt- 
fully gleaming, while the stars shine with brill: 


_ iancy, but climbing on by imperceptible degrees, 


soon changes the gloom of night to the blaze of 


day. 

But the clouds of superstition and prejudice, 
which have rendered our night of ignorance still 
more gloomy, are fast breaking away, and bright 


| constellations are ushering in the perfect day of 
| improvement. 


A Buel, a Coleman, and many 
others, may be considered, not only as sturs 


adorning our yet benighted hemisphere, but as | 


harbingers of the glorious morning of science 
which is soon to follow. 





Makiug Pork. 

We have long known that apples would fat- 
ten hogs, but until we received the following 
communication, it had never entered our mind, 
that apple pomace could be successfully employed 
for this purpose. The statement of our corres- 


Charles Bugbee, of Palmer, Massachusetts, || pondent would have been more satisfactory, if 


where the soil is decidedly acknowledged to be 
inferior to the soil of New-York, obtained 540 
bushels from 5 acres, 

But the astonishing results of good farming 
are not confined alone to Indian corn. The 
richest soil in the world, unless replenished from 
year to year, will become so exhausted by suc- 
cessive crops of wheat, that it will produce no 
more; while the poorest land, by skilful manage- 
ment, may, in about the same length of time, be 
made to yield an abundant crop. Most of the 
land in the eastern states produced wheat till it 
became worn out by bad usbandry ; while in 
England, from land which has been under steady 
cultivation for more than a thousand years, 40 
bushels of wheat are only considered a fair crop. 

It was stated last November, in the Pough- 








the weight and value of the hogs in the spring, or 
—— to their having been put up to fatten, 
ad been stated. ‘There is little doubt, however, 


that the apple pomace contributed essentially to | 


augment the quantity of pork, and the more so 
in consequence of the cooking process, and so 
far as it did so, was manifestly a clear gain.— 
Cultivator. 

‘‘ While addressing you, permit me to give yon 
an account of my experiment on hogs this sea- 
son. On the 15th October last, 1 shut up to fat- 
ten eleven hogs, about fifteen months old, and 
six shoats which were pigged the 15th May last, 
having given to the whole nothing during the 
summer but the wash from the dairy, with a 
small orchard of about an acre and a half of 
ground, where they ate the premature apples 


In the article of cider, when that which is | 


that fell. I, roceeded to fatten them by steam- 
ing six bushels of small refuse potatoes with 
fourteen bushels of a pomace, and one hun- 
dred weight of buckwheat canal [bran,)} the 
whole incorporated together while hot from the 
steamer with a wooden pounder, adding to the 
mixture the dairy wash, and supplying them 
with a plenty of charcoal and pure water. They 
were divided into three lots, and closely confined. 
I continued to give them this mixture until nine 
| days before they were killed, during which latter 
period they were fed with corn. They were 
slaughtered on the first of December. ‘The ex- 
pense of fattening, and the product of pork, 
pigs, &c. are as follows: 

| 30 bushels of small potatoes, at 2s. 6d,...$8 37; 

00 








8 ewt. buckwheat canal,.......-...+006. 8 

| 214 bushels corn given the last nine days, 14 43 

| Apple pomace, say...-.seeeeeeeeeeees 00 00 

Total expense of food,...-..... $30 804 














Cr. By 36 cwt. 50 lbs. pork, at $5,....§182 50 

50 roasting pies sold during summer, 50 00 

8 shoats sold alive,..........eeee0- 12 00 

4 do. onhand, worth............- 6 00 

250 50 

l Deduct expense,..... ccc ercces 30 80 

| Balaace,.occcecesccccces $219 70 
| Respectfuliy, Tuomas Miprorp. 


Ball Farm, Hyde Park, Jan, 1, 1835.” 


The Roller. 


Mr. Hoimes-~- Inyour useful paper I haveseen 
‘the Roller mendehed as a necessary tool, instru- 
ment or machine, on a farm; and I last year, for 
the first time, nade one, having before been con- 
vinced, by borrowing, that they were useful. J 
} have thought that a descriptiom of mine (simple 
| as it is) might be a benefit to those who have not 
| used them heretofore. I took a piece from a hard 
| wood tree as large asI could find, took off the 
| bark and rounded the log, cut it four feet and ten 
incheslong. I then took two epare harrow teeth 
rounded them at the end and drove them well in- 
| to the log exactly into the center. I took two 
ieces of hard wood joist, bored them sufficient- 
y large to receive the rounded end of the harrow 
teeth, framed those pieces of hard wood into an- 
other piece of larger hewed hardwood stick ; 
_morticed through that, and put in a suitable 
tonguefor the cattle to haul by. The roller is up- 
wards of two feet in diameter, and it answers 
well. Plank might he pinned on, had the stick 
_been smaller, thereby enlarging it. The advan- 
tages of the roller are many, and will better be 
learned by experience than I can describe. J 
hope no farmer will be without one any longer.— 
Me. Farmer. 


Durable Whitewash. 


I am enabled to certify the efficacy of marine 
salt in fixing whitewash made of lime. In the 
‘ror 1795 when I was director of the naval artil- 
ery at the port of Toulon, I was commissioned 
to ascertain the utility of a method propored by 
the master painter of that port, M. Maquilan, for 
whitewashing the ships between deck, and like- 
wise their holds, in a durable manner, by meang 
of lime. Our report was in favor of this process, 
which consists in saturating water in which the 
lime is slacked with muriate of soda, (common 
salt.) The whitewash produced by it is very 
permanent, does not crack, nor come off upep 
one’s hands or clothes. The experiment war 
| made only on wood. [t appears from M. St. 
Bernarde’s account, that it succeeded equally 
| well on walls. —.4nnales des rts et Manufactures. 
| 
Marks of Excellence in long or short wooled 
| sheep Fleece white (t nged with a red brown 
| hue, of Merino,) palate, with the bridge of the 
nose, horns and hoofs white. No cats hairs. 
The horns wide set, otherwise the head liable to 
the danger of contraction. Yet wide-headed 
horned lambs are dangerous to the ewes in yean- 
‘ning. It is said the horns may with safety be 
| twisted off when the lamb is only a month old 
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68 THE GENESEE FARMER 
a 


COMMUNICATIONS. | the hard labors of the summer, he would enjoy ro- 
= ___ — || bust health, let him be temperate in all things. 
| A farmer should never refuse a fair price for 
noes —e | any thing he wishes to sell; we have known a 
BY WM. R. SMITH. _man who had several hundred bushels of wheat 
to dispose of, refuse 8s. because he wanted 8s. 6d., 
and after keeping his wheat six months, was glad 
| to get 6s. Gd. for it. 
A farmer should never allow his woodhouse to 
| be emptied of wood during the summer months ; | 
if he does, when winter comes, in addition to cold | 
fingers, he must expect to encounter the chilling 
‘looks of his wife, and perhaps be compelled, in a 
| series of lectures, to learn, that the man who |, 











ae 


I send the following account of a crop of bar- | 
ley, not that it was a very large one, but that it 
afforded a handsome remuneration for the labor 
bestowed, and left the ground in beautiful condi- 
tion for sowing wheat. 

Three acres—strong gravelly loam—eastern 
exposure—year preceding in wheat. 

1834, 4 mo. 8th.—Commenced ploughing— 





| 
} 





Feb. 28, 1835. 


thing peculiar in regard to its origin, which the 
Doctor did not like to tell his friends, for fear of 
subjecting himself to their ridicule.” 

The Botanical characters of this vine show i 
evidently to be of American origin, of the species 
Vitis Labrusca. The color of the fruit is not 
purple, (as stated in our former communication, ) 
but light red, (judging from the color of a skin 
which was enclosed in our friend’s letter,) covered 
with a beautiful bloom; clusters large and very 
fair ; berry free from mildew and rot ; flavor some- 
what resembling that of the Catawba, and pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be very exce! 
lent. It is an abundant bearer; perfectly hardy, 


tp Rae ty 0 wees. = ‘burns green wood has not mastered the A B C | and adapted to our climate ; so hardy, that in the 
Floughing, — iad BAe. = A be | of domestic economy. severe winter of 1831, when many of the native 
. og te oe tte! gry Y, oath Oe ; | A farmer should never allow his windows to | varieties, in the same vineyard, were killed down, 
4 mo. 13th.—Sowing, } day,.. 6s.....38 , ere 
do, do.—Harrowing, 1 day,....12s... 1,50 |! be filled with red cloaks, tattered coats, and old | to the ground, this remained uninjured. This 

4 mo. 14th.—Rolling, } day, soceees 12s... Pe ‘hats; if he docs, he will most assuredly acquire | quality, and its freedom from mildew, will ren- 
7 mo. 18th Route cnt oe wi ny | the reputation of a man who tarries long at the | der it very valuable in our Northern climate, even 
do. 29d.—Drawing, 2 days, had 12s... 3,00 | whiskey, leaving his wife and children to freeze || should its fruit prove to be no better than some 

12 mo.—Threshing,...+-..++.++++++- 6,12 || or starve at home. | other of our most approved varieties. 





Interest on land at $50 per acre, 4 months, .1,16 | 


There are three things of which the man who || 


As it is said there is something peculiar in re 


$323.04 '| aims at the character of a prosperous farmer will gard to the manner in Which it was originated, 
203,04 | 


Cr. | never be niggardly, manure, tillage, and seed ; 
By 122 bushels barley (by meas.) 4s....$61,00 | and there are three things of which he will ne- 
Nott BRIM.» seer esereersees serees $37,969 | ver ke too liberal, promises, time and credit. 


I have not taken the straw in account, though |) 
¥ think it much more valuable than wheat straw. || 
Wituam R. Smirn. To Kalen Grape. 


9 r —_— 
Macedon, 2 mo. 10th, 1835. sy w. W. & 


| 
| We some time since communicated, in the 

oo a, G: 1 Genesee Farmer, (vol. 4, p. 37,) a notice of a 

oa /new and valuable variety of the Grape, said to 

A farmer should never undertake to cultivate | have been originated by the late Dr. Sparrorp, 
more land than he can do thoroughly ; half tilled || of Lansingburgh, from the sced, and called the 
land is growing poorer—well tilled land is con- || To Kalon. As inquiries have since been made, 
stantly improving. _ by several of our horticultural friends, relative to 
A farmer should never keep more cattle, horses, || this grape, and doubts have been expressed as to 
sheep or hogs, than he can keep in good order; | its being a new variety, we have taken some 
an animal in high order the first of December is | pains to learn something more definite of its his- 
already half wintered. 


W. G, 








Things a Farmer should not do. 


\\ tory, &c. We have not as yet had an opportu- || 


A farmer should never depend on his neighbor 
for what he can, by care and good management, 
produce on his own farm; he should never beg 
fruit while he can plant trees, or borrow tools 
while can meke or buy; a high authority has 
said, the borrower is a servant to the lender. 

The farmer should never be so immersed in 
political matters, as to forget to sow his wheat, 
dig his potatoes, and bank up his cellar; nor 








can say nothing of its quality and appearance 
| from personal observation. We have observed, 
| however, in regard to the appearance of the vine, 


nity to see and taste of the fruit, and therefore 
i 


| its wood and foliage, that it bears a very strong || 


| resemblance to the Catawba, which induced Judge 
| Buel to conclude that it was the same, (as we have 
| learned from a horticultural friend.) We should, 

however, think this insufficient evidence of its 





should he be so inattentive to them as to remain || identity, in absence of other proof; for several 
ignorant of those great questions of national and | varieties, especially of foreign grapes, resemble 
state policy which will always agitate more or | each other so exactly in their foliage and wood, 
less a free people. | that they cannot be distinguished apart; but 

A farmer should shun the doors of a bank, as || whose fruit is very different. A comparison of 
he would an approach of the plague or cholera; || the fruit of the To Kalon and Catawba will en- 
banks are for men of speculation, and theirs is a || able us to judge of their identity. The result of 


| which Dr. Spafford did not like to tell for fear of 
| being laughed at, if we may be permitted to in- 
| dulge a conjecture, we should say, that it is not 
| improbable that the To Kalon is a Hybrid, arti- 
| ficially produced by crossing either two differen: 
| varieties of American grapes, or an American 
with a foreign variety. This, however, is bare 
| conjecture. It matters but little what be its pa- 
rentage, provided it possesses the excellencies 
; attributed to it, any farther than as a matter of 
| curiosity, and of intercst to the vegetable physio- 
_ logist, in practically illustrating the principle of 
improving the quality of fruits and vegetables, 
, by crossing the best kinds, and thus producing 
new and valuable varieties, W. W. B. 
P.S. We shall be sorry if the To Kalor 
proves to be identical with the Catawba, as be- 
| lieved to be by Judge Buel, for it will prove a dis 





| appointment to those who desire variely, and 


who had formed high expectations of this grape 
| from our former notice of it. We should have 
| been happy if our inquiries had resulted more 
| satisfactory to ourselves on this point. We must 
_ have misunderstood the person who first gave us 
| a description of this grape, in regard to its color; 
| for we were certainly under the impressien that 
its color was dark, inclining to a purple. If we 
have been deceived, we can only express our re- 
gret that we have unconsciously been instrumen- 
tal in deceiving others. But we will suspend ow 
opinion until we have an opportunity of testing 
the fruit by personal observation, and a compari: 
son of it with the Catawba. W. W, B. 

Hammond's Port, Feb. Vth, 1835. 











business with which farmers should have little |, our farther inquiries, has corrected one or two | 


to do. '| errors in our former communication. i 
| BY ARVIN RICE. 


A farmer should never be ashamed of his call- Our inquiries, made through the agency of a | 
ing; we know that no man can be entirely inde- | friend residing in Lansingburgh, of Mrs. Spaf- 
pendent, yet the farmer should remember that if ford, were to the following particulars :— | 
any one can be said to possess that enviable dis- | Whether it was produced by Dr. Spafford from 
tinction, he is the man. | the seed of a forcign or an American variety, | 

No farmer should allow the reproach of neg- and what kind ; the character of the fruit, as to 
lecting education to lie against himself or family ; \ color and flavor ; productiveness, hardiness of 
if knowledge is power, the beginning of it should || the vine, and adaptation to our climate. 5 
be carly and deeply laid in the district school. | The answer received, was, that “ Mrs. Spaf- 

A farmer should never use ardent spirit as a || ford diu vot know from what kind her late hus- 
‘rink; if while undergoing severe fatigue, and |! band originated it;” but that “there was some- | 





Frogs and Grasshoppers. 


Mr. Tucker—For the benefit of the curious, 
I send you the following rare facts which are sus- 
ceptible of proof. 

On the morning of one of the coldest days of 
last month, there was seen a frog leaping and 
sporting on my hay mow while the young man 
was pitching off hay. On the morning of the 
27th of thesame month (January) while drawing 
stone from a pasture lot with a hired man, we 
discovered a grass hopper sittingon astone. On 
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jisturbing him, he made several leaps at least || week, and it soon checked the shedding of wool. 
‘wo feet at a leap. They throve and did well. 
To oblige some of your correspondents I give The rationale I take to be as follows :—Iron is 
you my name. Arvin Rice. a powerful tonic, and where tone is properly 
 Hanibal, Oswego co., N. ¥. Feb. 2, 1835. maintained we seldom are troubled with worms ; 
the Gamboge in the form here prescribed ope- 
Rotation of Crops. rates as an expectorant, promotes the discharge 


— by the skin—the Saltpeter is a good diuretic, en‘ 
BY SINCLAIR. 


—s 








[>the Editor of the Genesee Farmer :— 
What objections are there to the following ro- 


tation of crops? 

First Year—Turneps with Mangel Wurzel, 
and what Corn and Potatoes are necessary for 
family use. 

Second Year—Barley and Peas, 


used internally or externally, and tends much to 
correct any tendency to Gangrene, Murrain, Scab, 
or other morbid affections; and the common salt 
is added merely to induce the sheep to take it. 
This mixture has been used for the last ten or 
t fifteen years with uniform success. 
Third Year—Wheat. | Perhaps it would be better to take half an 
Fourth Voarliieed, || Ounce of sulphate of iron (or copperas, ) and put 
—_ d el the basis || #9" @ shovel till the water of christalization is 
5 aie SS Oe ee ee El expelled—then reduce to fine powder and mix 


of the rotation, because I think them more profie || 


. || wi j — 
‘able than corn, and they leave the ground in || gti — tyres: “ne directed pone 
much better condition for the succeeding crop. || id, though it would act more speedily 


Barley 1 think will be found pzofitable for the | might perhaps be injurious. 
, : Whether in these cases there were any worms 
fattening of hogs, if ground and boiled. It hasa | . 
= . | in the head or lungs, I am not informed, as no 
reat advantage over corn, by enabling us to | so 
© ‘ ‘ || post mortem examination was held as I know of, 
‘commence feeding at least a month earlier than | : : 
' | but I conceive that the iron would reach every 
wae | part of the system through the medium of the cir 
It may be thought by some that the propertion fi aan ns b a. ing the fibre, either ex 
of root crops is much too large; but, if it be de- |! © ’ y 81g , 


l or prevent the attacks of worms—at any rate 
le and hog profitably || P& OF P y 
monstrated that cattle and hogs can be - efile Y I have found it effectual in preserving the health 
fattened upon them, can any one think it will do 


his farm an injary by keeping an increased num- of my sheep. I believe it to be infallible in the 
: 7 . ; disorders slluded to R. M. W. 
ber upon it. Unless I am mistaken, it would not 

be difficult to show by a detailed account of the 
operations incidental to the culture ofturneps, &c. 
that to introduce them with an equal share into 
every rotation, would be attended with much be- 
aefit. This system is of course not applicable 
‘0 every soil. SincLair, 











Mr. Halsey’s Report Reviewed. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


Let agriculture alone. This, or nearly this, is 
'the motto which Mr. Halsey and his associates 
| recommend to the practical regard of the Legis- 
lature. It becomes then an important inquiry, 


|| What will be the future condition of agriculture, 
oo || if the principles of this motto should be exten- 
Mr. Tvcken—Some months since I noticed || sively carried into effect? Agriculture is not an 
n the Genesee Farmer, some remarks on worms || "dependent agent. It cannot, in ordinary cases, 
in the head and lungs of sheep. I have no ob- | subsist of itself without extrinsic aid ; much less 
ection to giving my experience and observation || ©®” it, without help, put itself forward, and keep 
on this subject. Between the years 1812 and || UP in the general march of public improvement, 
1820, I was considerably in the sheep husbandry, || 8° characteristical of the present age. 
and by purchase and sale frequently changed my , 
flock, reducing and enlarging it as circumstances || 28ticulture is not indigenous in the constitution 
occurred. Twice I observed that many of my || f man. Itis not a plant of spontaneous growth. 
sheep were running at the nose. I took Man naturally is not an agriculturist, nor will 
2 ounces of Scotch Snuff, he become so, unless he is moved to it by some 
1-2 an ounce Red Oxide of Iron, exciting cause. Neither will he advance, in the 
reduced to a fine powder, and mixed intimately. || least, from one step to another, in the march of 
This mixture I put into the bow! of a common || improvement, only as he is acted upon by some 
smoking pipe, and on each occasion blowed a || Stimulating agency. Does this doctrine appear 
‘ittle of the mixture into each nostril of my sheep. || Strange to any of my readers? Strange as it 
It produced sneezing, and soon checked the run- || May appear, it is doubtless susceptible of satis- 
hing at the nose, and I never was troubled with || factory demonstration. 
it afterward: | In the expectation of finding proof sufficient to 
My sheep were several times observed to shed || Satisfy minds that are doubtful on these points, I 
‘heir wool,——to loose flesh, and appear dwind- will invite the attention of my readers to the 
ing and sickly. I took aborigines of our own country. In them, we 
2 ounces Gamboge, | see man as nature made him. We need only to 
cone ma a. a take one of these legitimate sons of nature, and 
6 quarts Common Salt, mark his progress through life, to know what we 
1 — = scales of Iron from the blacksmith’s || OUrselves, and all mankind, would have been, but 
viel ae ; : 1s for the countless stimulating agencies growing 
With thi © powder and mixed intimately. out of a civilized state of society. The Indian, 
is mixture I salted my sheep twice a ‘| although often lord of the richest and most feasi- 











| 
Diseases of Sheep. 








ble soil, feels no desire to practice husbandry ; 
but does in fact possess an entire aversion to agri- 
culturalemployments. Place him where he can 
have an opportunity of witnessing the contrast 
between civilized and savage living; he will 
doubtless be convinced of the superior excellence 








| of the former; but this will come short of cloth- 


| ing him with sufficient moral power to abandon 


carries off by the urine much offensive matter-— | his savage life. Black Hawk has seen several of 
‘the Charcoal is a powerful antiseptic, whether || our richest, most superb, and magnificent cities, 


| yet, no doubt, if living, he is Black Hawk still, 
| an Indian still, and content to spend the remain- 
| der of his days in an Indian’s wigwam. Those 
sons of nature and the forest, who are intermixed 
| with civilized population, and have opportunities 
daily of seeing how agriculture is managed, and 
how greatly it contributes to comfortable living, 
_ are extremely slow to learn and practice the arts 
of husbandry. This is beating up stream, beat- 
| ing against a strong current of natural propensi- 
ties. There obviously is in the constitution of 
man, a moral principle opposed to change, very 
| similar to the inertia, which is known to be in- 
| herent in natural bodies. 
| It is not true, as the committee and some others 
| 


have remarked, that the prospects of gain afford 
| stimulus enough to secure a successful and thri- 
| ving condition of agriculture. No personal ad- 
| vantages which agriculture, unaided by extrinsic 
excitements, can offer, are suffivient for this pur- 
pose. Else, why has agriculture been so slow in 


| its march? Why has it declined in some coun- 





|| tries? Why has it been stationary in others, 
and that, too, for a long time, even centuries, as 


was nearly the case in this country while we 
were colonies of Great Britain? It is not to be 





I: is, I believe, a well established fact, that || 


| supposed, that the selfish propensities of man- 
| kind have varied, according to all the variations 
| that have been known to take place in agricul- 
‘| ture. : 

Here, so far as it depends for elucidation on the 
_ lights of my own reasoning, I submit the matter 
| at issue between myself and the committee, in 
regard to the practicable utility of agricultural 
societies, and the use of public excitements far 
the improvement of agriculture. But 1 will in- 
| troduce a coadjutor, whose views and opinions 
| are entitled, as Mr. Halsey and his friends will 
| 


readily admit, to the highest respect. 

Ex-President Madison, after having served his 
country eight years, in the highest office to which 
| it could elevate him or any other citizen, did not 
consider it a stoop to accept the office of presi- 
dent of a county agricultural society. This he 
did in the year 1818. It was in the county af 
Albemarle, in which he lived. At the first meet- 
ing of the society after his election, he was pre- 
sent and delivered an inaugural address. I re- 
commend this address to general and attentive 
| perusal, especially I recommend it to the perusal 
of Mr. Halsey and his late associates. It is pub- 
lished in Vol. I., Memoirs of New-York Board 
of Agriculture. In this address, sentiments and 
opinions are lucidly expressed, and sustained by 
cogent reasoning, which are entirely at variance 
with the doctrines of the report now passing un- 
der review. 

Mr. Madison did not, neither could he, adopt 
the motto, “ Let agriculture alone.” This vene- 
rable sage, after having acknowledged himself ta 
have been honored, by his election to the presi- 











dency of that agricultural society, proceeded to 
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develope a rich fund of historical knowledge. | agement and cultivation of their farms.” Who 
He did this, in tracing the progress of agriculture || were they ? No such cases came to my know- 
in ancient times and in other countries; also in || ledge. The conviction on my mind is too 
modern times, and in this country. The result, || strong to be resisted, that the committee ere, as 
as he understood it, was, that agriculture was || well as clsewhere, affect to talk learnedly on sub- 
never planted in any country, but through the || jects of which they are profoundly ignorant. 
agency of exciting -auses—that its progress has Attempting to improve Agriculture by the 
always been siow, because it was beating against || agency of Agricultural Societies, ought no longer 
wind and tide, that is, against the strong pro- || to be considered as an experiment. The utility 
pensities of human nature—that agriculture has || of such Societies has been abundantly tested. 
never been known to revive in any country, only || Go into Massachusetts, and make the inquiry 
through the instrumentality of exciting agencies. || there, What has been the effect of your Agri- 
These may have been acts of government, or || cultural Societies? The response from al! quar- 
the extraordinary efforts of distinguished and | ters will be, They have been the means of doing 
highly accredited individuals. Mr. Madison ex: || a great deal of good. Make this inquiry in Jef- 
presses in his address his own great rejoicing at | ferson county, and the resporise will be the same, 
the prospects of a revival of agriculture in Ame- || Go into foreign countries, especially England, 
rica; and he speaks of agricultural societies, as || and make the inquiry there. I have no corres- 
in his view, the best means of achieving this || pondence there, nor have I any other than a ve- 
highly important object. Such are some of the || ry limited acquaintance with the Agricultural 
views taken of agriculture, by that distinguished || proceedings of that country. Yet I am informed 
scholar and renowned statesmau, Ex-President || by intelligent and learned Englishmen, who have 
Madison. What a contrast is here to the puny, || recently emigrated from that country to this, that 
the chilling, the effort subduing, and the mortify- || Agricultural Societies in that country have been | 
ing doctrines contained in the report which we || the means of achieving, within a few years, as- 
have been examining! tonishing improvements in Agriculture, and that 
Other illustrious authorities, such as Washing. || they are still going on in ali parts of tne king: | 
ton and some of his European correspondents, all || om most prosperously. 
perfectly concurring with Mr. Madison, might be || If Agricultural Societies could be put in ope- | 
introduced here to great «ffect; but this, the limits || ration in the several counties in this state, under | 
to which I am confined, will not permit. the patronage of a patriotic and unanimous, or | 
As I am about to close my remarks on so|| nearly unanimous, Legislature, and be sustained, | 
much of Mr. Halsey’s report as relates to Agri- || at least partially, by its bounty, there can be no 
cultural Societies, Boards of Agriculture, &c., [|| rational doubt that they would produce results | 











| 
) 
} 


| January, 1835. Senex. 
| 
| 


ty to the practice of greater diligence and greate; 
skill in the arts of husbandry. There is ay 
agency, unknown in former times, but now ope. 
rating extensively and successfully in this coun- 
try, in behalf of Agriculture. I speak of Agri- 
cultural Journals. I do not believe that these 
pre-eminently useful periodicals are generally 
appreciated in the community in any manner ap. 
portioned to their real value. Wheresoever their 
agency shall be invited and received, there Agri. 
culture will be in no danger of declining, but it 
may be expected to advance. I am sure these 
journals have already been the means of achiev. 
ing a very important change in the Agriculture 
of the country, and they promise still greater and 
more extensive utility. Every good and patri- 
Otic citizen will interest himself in the successfu! 
career of these journals, and do what he can to 
promote their more general circulation. 


In my next essay, a brief review will be taken 
of the other part of Mr, Halsey’s report. 





Brief Hints.--No. VI. 


BY RHO. 





Simplicity in speech, as in all things else, is 
highly desirable. Avoid swearing as you would 
avoid rum or pestilence. Shun also the ridicv- 
lous phrases, which many, who professedly ab- 
hor swearing, frequently substitute for common 
oaths. (> The word of a plain-spoken man 
outweighs the oath of an habitual swearer. 





desire to make a few miscellaneous observations, || the most cheering and satisfactory. But if they | 
I regret to find myself obliged to overlook several || are to be identified with party politics, and | 
remarks made incidentally bythecommittee,which || when instituted by one party, are to be hunted | 
evidently are not founded in truth, and are calcula- || down by the other, attempts to bring such socie- 
ted to mislead credulous readers. To the many jj ties into existence, will be of no profitable avail. 

charges of malpractice which the committee || 1 cannot but remark here, that the state of 
bring against the late Agricultural Societies, I || New-York, at this moment, presents an extraor 











| Temperance in cating should not be wholly 
| forgotten by those who advocate “ total absti- 
ence” from tippling. The real wants of na- 
| ture are easily supplied. Gluttony causes morc 
| deaths than starvation. Franklin probably sub- 
| sisted on less than half as much food as was 
consumed by the London printers, whom he as- 


reply generally, that in all the points complained dinary spectacle to the world around. A great  tonished with his strength, It is a remarkable 


of, the late Agricultural Societies of this state || state it certainly is, claiming to be called the | 
practiced as other similar societies in other states ||‘ Empire State.” In its genius it is distinguish. | 
and in other countries did practice at the same || ingly Agricultural, and yet it possesses no public 
time, and as they have subsequently practiced || Agricultural Institutions, not even a State Board 
and do now practice. It is true, they awarded || of Agriculture. If the principles contained in 








premiums for the best acre of wheat, the best acre || the motto, “Let Agriculture alone,” are to pre- |) 
of corn, the best bullock, &c. So did other Soci- || vail in the Legislature, and dictate its rule of || 
eties, and so they dostill to very great advantage. || action, that body, in order to be consistent, should |, 





This was the practice at that time of the Berk- || discontinue its practice of appointing committees 


| fact—a fact which speaks volumes on this sub- 
| ject—that the European nation which furnishes 
| the world with the largest portion of hardy labor- 
ers, is noted for the simple food on which that 
class of its peasantry subsists. Ruo. 





| Dr. Dwight’s Lecture. 


| The young men of Northampton were favored, 
_on Thursday evening last, with a lecture from 


shire Agricultural Society, and other similar So- |, on the department of Agriculture. In fact, pur- |) their former highly respected townsman, Dr. 
cieties in Massachusetts, and this is their prac- || suing the principles of the motto, it can take cog. || Wm. C. Dwight, a native of this place, but now 


tice still. The same may be said of the Agri- || nizance of no such department. 
cultural Society of Jefferson county. That|| Under the present aspect of things, there is lit. | 
praiseworthy Society still awards premiums for || tle to encourage the expectation that Agricultura! | 
the best acre of wheat, of corn, of potatoes, the || Societies will immediately be brought into gene | 
best Sullock, the best horse, &c. If the practice || ral operation in this siate. There must, proba- | 
is bad, why have notits inefficiency and unfitness || bly, be moretime for old prejudices to pass away. 
been detected by those who have had the best op. || Although such institutions might be rendered in- 
portunities of ascertaining its tendency and ef- || conceivably useful in accelerating the onward 
fect? How came the committee to be the best || march of Agriculture in this state, yet it may be | 
and only competent judges in this case? hoped we can sustain our Agriculture without 
The writer of these essays is utterly unable to || their use. It has been remarked, that Agricul- 
divine where those unfortunate farmers were, and || ture needs a constant stimulus, and that it never 
who they were, of whom the committee speak |} has been known to advance without the applica- 
when they say, “Many farmers possessed of|| tion of some extensive and exciting power. 
large farms, which they had successfully cultiva- || This is unquestionably true. But the Agricul- 
ted many years, were induced to try a series of || ture of this state, and of this country, is not, nei- 
trifling experiments in striving to raise the best || ther can it soon be, without the aid of stimula- 
acre of wheat, or other grain, to the neglect of the | ting agents. Such agents are operating in count. | 

















| a resident of Moscow, on the Genesee River, in 


_ the State of New York. Dr. Dwight during his 
residence in Moscow, has been extensively en- 
gaged in farming. The subject of his lecture 
was principally confined to the growing ot 
wheat—to the consideration of soil, uf seed, and 
of the culture adapted to the growth of this 
grain—from which we gather the following pat- 
tculars : 


Wheat may be grown on any soil, on which 
clover can be grown. It has been mainteined 


| that lime must either belong to the soil, or must 


be suppliedas a manure. The reasons are, that 


| wheat is generally found to thrive best on calca- 


rious soils. 2d. Wheat is found by chemical 
analysis to possess in composition a considera- 
ble share of lime. With regard to the first rea- 
son—wheat is found to thrive well on soils des- 
titute of lime, as for instance, in Poland, and on 
the shores of the Baltic. 


Many places abounding with limeare not good 
for wheat, as for instance, Madison County, N. 


| Y. In regard to the 2d reason—clover by the 








more important matters of the general good man- |i less forms, to urge on the Agricultural communi- 


same analysisis found to possess as great a pro- 


ore 
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portion of lime as wheat: and clover is grown 
ils. 

0 eT here are in the United States 50 va- 
rieties of wheat, each adapted to its peculiar soil 
limate. 

one flint wheats, though not the best to pro- 
juce, are less liable to injury from rust than the 
other kinds, and as we should judge from his re- 


marks, would be best adapted for Connecticut / 


River Valley. 


The roots of grass, especially clover, afford the || 
best nutriment for wheat, and once ploughing, 
ete, 18 


turning the sward bottom upwards comp 
sufficient. ‘Too frequent ploughing on ston 


land or lands that do not admit of being well || 
ploughed at once, is injurious. An experiment | 
of ploughing difficult lands from two to six times, | 
showed the following result: That which was | 
ploughed two times produced a good crop, while | 
the land, of the same quality, ploughed six times, | 


did not produce enough to pay harvesting. 


In concluding his remarks, Dr. Dwight in a 
manner that discovered a soul susceptible of |: 
grateful emotions, alluded to his native place, to | 


the home of his fathers. He spoke of the pil- 


crim founders of New England, of her institu- || 
tions, of her customs, of her beneyolent enterpri- | 
ses, particularly of her part in the glorious refor- | 
mation of temperance. He appealed to his own | 
experience and observation to show the immense | 


and abiding influence that New England educa- 
tion must give through her emigrant sons to the 
western states. —Northampton Republican, 


Horses and Cattle. 


An intelligent farmer of this town has com- 
municated to us, what he says, is an effectual 
remedy against injury to horses and cattle, who 
may have eaten too much grain: It is simply to 
administer a pint of melted hog’s lard as soon as 
the fact is discovered. He says he has tried the 
experiment a number of times, and always with 
success.—-Norridgewock Journal. 





Rochester Prices Current. 
Friday, Feb. 27, 1835. 
ASHES—Pots 75 a $80, per ton—Pearls 
335, 
APPLES, Green—The last fortnight have 
sold readily at 50 a 75 cents, per bushel, for com- 





mon sorts—best $1 Dried——Considerable sales , 


the past week, ai $1,50. 

BEESW AX—Per lb. 16 @ 18 cents. 

CANDLES—Mould 12}——Dipt, 11} cents 
ner Ib. 

BARLEY—Per bushel, 47 cents—but little 
i) market. 

CIDER—2,25 a $3,00 per barrel. 

CLOVER SEED—7 a $7,50 per bushel. 


CHEESE—But few lots oTered—sold at 6 a 


3 cts. 
FLAX SEED—I1 a $1,138 per bushel. 
BEEF Mess—8 a $9 per bbl.— Prime, $5,50, 
PORK, Mess ~-$14— Prime, $10. 
HAMS—Pork, 8,50 a $9—Beef, $8 per 100 
bs. 
TALLOW—-10 a 11 cents per 1b. 
LARD—8} a 9 cents per lb. 
PEACHES, Dricd—Scarce and quick at $3 
per bushel. 
POTAT( ES —31} a 374 cents, per bushel. 
HONEY—10 a 11 cents per Ib. 
FLOUR—Superfine, per bbl. $4,50. 
WHEAT—Large quantities have been sold 
during the two past weeks at 87 @ 90 cents. 
OATS—31 cents per bushel. 
INDIAN CORN—50 cents per bushel. 
MOPS—But few in market—sold at 15 cts. 


HAY——About 60 loads sold the past week, at 
from 10 to $12 per ton. 


List of Payments 
For the Farmerfrom Feb. 13, to Feb. 27, 1835. 


Sreruen Pascua t, for vols. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
George Hoadly, to July, 1836. 

Job Roberts, to July, 1836. 

i For vols. 4 and 5. 


T. D. Ramsdell, Stocking & Dart. 
Edwin Bissell. Joseph Dart. 








L. Bissell. Dr. B. Burwell. 
Wm. Kane. 
Capt. Melville. J. Lay, Jr. 
| J. Lockhart. A. V. Sill. 


J. W. Brown. 





John Lowber. 


| 
| 
| 
|| Ephraim Gregory. 
| 
Risden Hart. 


For vol. 5. 
Jas, K. Guernsey. | David Lynch. 
| Vincent Lovel. John L, Styer. 
| E, Wixom Augustus Howland. 


T S. Pleasatts. Petcr Harris. 


Wn. R. Smith. Arba Blodget. 
Joseph Hamilton. S. Ledyard. 
|| ‘Thomas Kershaw. John Weaver. 


O. H. Waite. 
Moses Gray. 


Thomas Wilcox. 
J.M. Hamilton. 


Jesse Snow. Wm. Seaman. 
A. Lathrop. Ira Joy. 
| Asa Rowe. Henry Davis. 
John Wilson. Wn. L. Loomis. 
G. S. Loomis. Nathan Lascelles. 


C. R. Morse. 

John G. Morse. 

Myron Adams. Chester Moses. 

Charles Gifford. W. Walsh. 
Wn. P. Comstock. 


For vol. 4. 


Elias Avery. 
Wm. Lattin. 


Erastus Gilbert. 
E. B. Underhill. 


H. Niles. 
Francis Linch. 


Se —eeEEE————e—eEeEe 


Abner Rathbun. J. W. Averill. 
Wm. Mahan. A.H. Cole. 

James Hutchinson. J. J. Baldwin. 

S. Shear. John Bowman. 

J. & A, Pennell. Wm. Woodbridge. 
E. Scranton Alanson Whitney. 


F. S.C. Sailly. J. H. Bostwick. 
Eldrick Smith. John Mewburn. 

John A. Fulton. 

To July, 1835. 

John Robinson. Adam Rafter. 
D. Pifford. John M’Clellan. 
| Wm. W. Reed. Chauncey Warren. 
|| Wheeler Truesdell. | John Winslow. 
Last half of vol, 4. 
| P. N. Bonesteel. | Robert Simpson. 





| 





| New-England Sced Store. 


T the Agricutural and Horticnltural Warehouse 
connected with the New-England Farmer, the 
|| subscriber continues the Seed Establishment, and 
| now offers to dealers, Gardeners, and the public ge- 
|| nerally, an unrivalled collection of 


| GARDEN, GRASS, & FLOWER SEEDS, 


comprising unusually fine varieties and of undoubted 
| quality and vitality--being raised under the particular 
| direction and expressly for the establishment. 

| _ Garden Seeds in boxes assorted for dealers from 
| 10 to 100 dollars each. Also in pounds, halves and 
| quarters, at very moderate prices, 

| Boxes of Seeds containing a good assortment for 
|| private gardens, at $3 each. 

|| 300 to 400 choice varieties of FLOWER SEEDS 
| in 6 cent papers—20 papers for $1,00. 

| Grass Seeds, at the lowest market prices, Whole- 
|| sale and Retail. 

|| _ Fruit and Ornamental TREES, Grape Vines, 
|| Plants and Roots, supplied at one day’s notice. 

|| Just published, a Catalogue of 80 pages, which 
|, will be sent gratis to customers. 


| jan 3I-eowl2wis GEC. C. BARRETT. 





! 
| 





Clover Seed, 

O*® both the large and small varieties.-ALso, a 
i quantity of White Field Peas, (from Canada, ) 
_ and large white Marrowfat Peas, of superior quality, 
| just received and for sale at the Rochester Seed 
| Store. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester, Jan. 31, 1835. jan31 








Improved Stock. 
URHAM ‘Improved Short Horned” Cattle, 
consisting of Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Calves 
-—New Leicester, Cotswould and Scuth-down Sheep 
—Berkshire, China, and other improved breeds ot 
Hogs, for sale at my farm, one mile south-west of 
Albany. Apply at Bement’s Hotel, State-et. 
CALEB N. BEMENT. 
Albany, Feb. 1, 1835. feb 14-f31* 


Rochester Seed Store & Horti- 
CULTURAL REPOSITORY. 
No. & Arcade Hall,next door but one to the Post-Offce. 





|S Appt eae ce & BATEHAM, having comple- 


ted their assortment, now offer to the pubiic the 
best and most extensive collection of Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, ever before offered in the Western 
country. 

Their stock is entirely new, and having been pur- 
chased directly of the growers and importers, the 
vitality and purity of the seeds are expressly guar- 
anuteed. Farmers and Gardeners will find a great 
variety of new and valuable Seeds not heretofore in- 
troduced into this section of country. 

They have also an assortment of superior Horti- 
cultural Implements, Books, &c. 

Merchants and others supplied with assortments 
of Seeds for retailing at a liberal discount. 


All orders for Seeds, Fruit or Ornamental Trees, 


Shrubs, Grape Vines, Green-House Plants, &c. &c. 
by mail or otherwise, will meet with prompt atten- 
tion. 

Cash willat all times be paid for Grass and Clover 
Seed, Peas, Beans, &c. dec 9-r4thtf 


Wm. Prince & Sons, 


AVING the most extensive Jurseries and 
Seed Establishment, announce to all Venders 
of Seeds, and to those who may desire ti undertake 
such business, that they will supply every variety 
desirable, at very low rates and at a liberal credit, it 
being their intention to render this branch of business 
profitable by its great extent and not by enhanced 
prices. ‘The new Catalogue,comprising the most ex~ 
tensive assortment of Garden, Agricultural and 
Flower Seeds, is now ready for delivery. These 
seeds possess the advantage of being raised under our 
own sboasvetion, or when imported from confidential 
correspondents, of being tested to our satisfaction, 
and their accuracy and vitality are expressly guaran- 
teed. The Catalogue will be found to contain many 
new and very choice varieties never before offered to 
the pablic, and incomparably superior to many of the 
old varieties. Among the new acquisitions are a 
number of very superior Cabbages, Lettuces, Peas, 
Beans, Onions, Hadishes, Beets, Squashes, Cu- 
cumbers, Pumpkins, Spinach, T'urneps, ¢c. introdu- 
ced from France, Spain, Italy and Germany, and 
particularly suited to our climate. The following 
choice new Melons can now be supplied :—Malta 
Winter, with green flesh, rich and high flavored, and 
keeps till February; Netted Romana, Oval Roma- 
na, French Muscade, Cohausa, Imperial, Ispahan, 
Cyprian, Early Cantaloup, Green Fleshed Sugar, 
Fine Japan Cantaloup, Dark Orange Cantaloup, 
Embroidered Cantaloup, Scarlet Rock, Small Pres- 
cot, White Rock, Green Pine Apple, Netted Can- 
taloup, and several others, comprisiizy a luxurious ad- 
dition to the dessert. Space will not here allow us 
to state in detail the superior qualities of the other 
new varieties, but those who request a selection of 
the choicest, will be sure to receive such. The Ca- 
talogue comprises above 600 varieties of Annual, 
Biennial and Perennial Flower Seeds, very many 
of which are of extreme rarity: and they being 
mostly collected from plants in this establishment, 
their excellence may be reliedon. The principal ob- 
ject in view is tofurnish venders of seeds with whole- 
sale quantities at reasonable rates, but to accommo- 
date our correspondents we cannot object to furnish- 
ing smaller parcels for family gardens when applied 
for. Catalogues, which are distributed gratis on 
application, post paid, No. 1, Fruit and Hardy Or- 
namental Trees, Shrubs and Plants, PP. 93 —2, 
Bulbous and Tuberous rooted Plants, Double Dah- 
lias, &c.—-PP. 24.—3. Greenhouse Trees, Shrubs, 
and Plants,—PP. 44.—4. American Indigenous 
Trees, Shrubs, and Plants.—PP. 50.—5. A Cata- 
logue of Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. 
6. do. do. do. in French. The Catalogues can be 
transmitted by mail, at a postage of 11-2 to 2 3-2 cts 





per sheet. Orders sent direct per mail will receive 
prompt attention. 
Feb, 9, 1835. 3t 





OBB’S MANUAL OF CULTURE OF 
SILK, &c. forsale by 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
Dogs and Cats. 


Mar. Epitor-——A humble correspondent desires 
a small corner in your excellent paper, which I 
am sure, if you have a single spark of gallantry 
about you, or any regard for the comfort of our 
sex, you will noi refuse; especially as one part 
of your labors is directed to the promotion of 
whatever tends to the advancement of domestic 
convenience and comfort, in which we,— whose 
humble sphere is the precincts of home, the kitch- 
én and the parlor,—are so deeply interested. 


To come then immediately to my subject, let 
me record my testimony, for the good of my sis- 
ter housekeepers and the community in general, 
tothe singular advan/age and addition to domes- 
tic comfort, of having about you, as inmates of 
the house and part of the family, some half a do- 
zen dogs and cats. 


A few of these advantages and comforts, we 
will briefly enumerate. 


Being of a social disposition, and fond of parti- 
cipating in your domestic concerns, it is so plea- 
sant to have them about you in the kitchen, the 
larder, and the pantry, dipping their noses into 
every dish to test its flavor and your skill in the 
important art ofcookery. Again, when you have 
cleaned up your floors, and are trying to have 
things a little neat and tidy about you, how plea 
ant it is, to have Bose, Towser, and some two or 
three more whelps of less degree, come tracking 
across your floors and carpets. especially in wet, 
muddy weather. Particularlv agreeable is their 
presence in the house just aftr their return from 
a repast upon some neighboring dead carcass, by 
the delightful odor with which they regale your 
olfactories. In this respect, how agreeable too, 
are a litter of cats and kittens about the house, 
imparting a peculiar fragrance to every room to 
which they have access, from the garret to the 
cellar, rendering the more costly perfume of musk 
altogether unnecessary. 


Nor is this the only sense that is delighted 
flow sweet the music of the canine corps, from 
the grum bass of Bose, down to the fine treble of | 
my lady’s lap-dog, barking and yelping when | 
some stranger approaches the premises ; or when 
for their own amusement and yours, they keep 
up their incessant barking through the night, de- 
lighted with the echo of their own voice. What 
can be more charming than the plaintive notes of 
the howling of a dog at the still hour of mid- 
night? Nor less the delight which the feline 


at the age of 30, has not felt something of the un- 
comfortableness of the tooth-ache ?) 

Then too the profitableness of having a host of 
dogs and cats about you. It takes as much ordi- 
narily tokeep a good sized dog, as it does to feed 
achild. Ifa poor man wants to keep poor, what 
better mode can he pursue, than to keep two or 
three dogs, to eat up what should go to feed and 
clothe his family ? 

To our wool growers too, how very profitable 
the host of dogs that throng the country. 
true, now and then they kill a dozen or twenty 


wolves? I leave it to the judgment of my bet 
ters, if it is not a cruel slander upon them to say, 
that they have caused the destruction of more 
sheep than have ever been killed by all the wolves 
in the country. I say nothing of the great ad. 
vantage of having our country well stocked with 


and of other property, by rabid animals, mad dogs 
mad cats, &c. 


dogs, that on more accounts than one, | was par- 
ticularly pleased with the famous Dog Bill of 
fered some few years since, by a distinguished 
member of our Legislature, to take the existing 
tax off from dogs, and lay it on old Bachelors. | 
think it would have been a most capital plan 


did not pass, deserves the thanks and grateful re 

membrance, not only of the canine race, but of a 
still more unfortunate race of beings, for whose 
benefit, as well as that of dogs, the bill was cal- 
culated to operate,——the race of old Maids, of 
which I happen—but I will say no more on this 
point, as I perceive I am bringing the subject a 
little too near home. 


These, Mr. Editor, are some of the particular 
advantages and comforts of keeping dogs and cats, 
which I submit to the consideration of all who 
ure interested, Your’s, 











Cousin Tapitma. 





Lucky and Unlucky Days, 


BY R. M. W. 





Soothsayers, wizards, can you despise, 
And laugh at ghosts, at spooks, and prodegies ? 
Somebody. 





Ma. Tucker—I believe I am as little inclined 
| 8s most other men to observe lucky and unlucky 


been of little influence with me, and I have gen- 
erally sowed ang reaped when I was ready with- 





corps afford by their music, especially, when some 
forty cats, or less, (at any rate “ our cat and an- 
other one,” as the boy said,) get together in their 
nocturnal visits, for a serinade, under your wir- 
dow, and set up their caterwauling, to the no 
small terror of the children and maids. Who 
has not listened transported with their delightful 
harmony, each performer carrying his separate 
part with varied cadence, from high to low, from 
soft and plaintive, to more full and bold notes, 
until the grand chorus bursts forth at once in one 
tremendous squall. Particularly, how agreeable 
is it, to be thus serenaded and kept awake, when 
you have been broken of your rest for several 
nights previous, or are very desirous to obtain a 
little sleep and respite from the torments of a 


out regard to the moon, stars or constellations; 
yet I have often observed that men who regarded 


succeeded and got rich, while their more unob- 


dint of pressing forward; and 1 have accounted 
for itin this way. The man whocan take time 
to observe the phases of the moon, stars and con- 


succeeds, when those who go by hop, skip and 
jump, often make more haste than speed. A 
friend of mine is very much in the habit of going 
by hop, skip and jump; he is always in trouble, 


cattle and hogs, while another, with one tenth 
} part of his intellect, and a great observer of the 








tpoth-ach, (for who, Mr. Editor, that has arrived 





| moon, fas grown rich. I therefore conclude that 


It is 1 


§c. Fe. 
sheep in a night, but do they not also keep off the | ALSO—A few hundred of the Morus Multicau) 


dogs, to prevent the destruction of hum in lives, || 


So highly do I appreciate the great utility of || 


The gentleman who offered the bil!, although it 


days. These old Astrological notions havelong | 


these objects with religious exactness, usually | 


servant neighbors often failed and grew poor by | 


stellations, is usually more methodical, and often | 


has been frequently burnt out, and lost many | 


ee 


eH 


| « she r ce 1s not to the swift, nor the battle always 
to the strong.’ Your’s, R. M. W. 





Monroe Horticultural Garden ¢ 
NURSERY. 

HE subscriber offers to the publi, 

a choice selection of Fruit Trees 
of French, German, English ang 
American varieties, consisting of A». 
ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherries 
|, Apricuis, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose. 
|| berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamenta| 
|| Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep. 
|| ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 











is 
|| or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 
|| by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of bot) 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, fo, 
|| sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re. 
|| duced prices. The subscriber has a large collectigy, 
of Green- House Plants of choice and select varic 
ties, and in good condition. 
(_# Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received hy 
| the Publisher of this paper. 
Catalogues will be sent to those who wish them. 
| gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of th 
Genesee Farmer, ASA ROWE. 
Greece, Monroe co. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1834, 


This day is published, the 


American Gardener’s Magazine 


bg REGISTER OF ALL Uservut Discoveriz: 
AND IMPROVEMENTS IN HORTICULTURE AND 
Ruran Arrarirs, No. 2, for February, 1835. Con. 
tents:—Art. I. On the Cultivation of the Grap, 
Vine inpots. By the Conductors.— Art. II. On the 
| future progress ofGardening in America, By Gran 
Thorburn, Esq.—-Art. IfI. On the Propagation o; 
the Grape Vine; with observations on its Manage- 
ment, Pruning, g-c.. in the Green House and Gra. 
pery, and the Formation of Vine Borders. By J. 
|| W. Russell, superintendent at Mount Auburn.-- 
| Art. TV. Remarks on the difficulty of identifying the 
|| Varieties of Fruits. By R. Manning, Esq.—<Art. V 
|| Observations on some of the Insects which infes: 
|| Trees and Plants; with Hints on a Method of thei: 
|| Destruction. By B. Hae Ives.—Art. VI. On the 
Management of the Gladiolus natalensis, (called by 
some psittacinus,) with a colored drawing of th 
| Flower. By S. Sweetser.—Art, VII. On the Cul- 
|| vation of Lobelia cardinalis, fulgens, splendens, 
syphilitica and speciosa. By the Conductors.—Art 
| VIII. Remarks on the best Method of obtaining dou- 
| ble Flowers of the Stock and Gilliflower. ByJ. W. 
| Russell.—Art. IX. Cultivation of the Salvia splen- 
By the Conductors. 


Reviews and Extracts of Works on Horticulture. 
Misvellaneous Intelligence.—Art. I. General No- 
|| tices. —Art. If. Foreign Notices.—Art. III, Domes- 
| tic Notices.x—Art. IV. Calls at Gardens and Nur- 
|| series. Art. V. Queries, Criticisms, &c.—Art. 
| VIL Quincy Market.—Art. VII. Report of the 
|| Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Monthly Ce- 
|| lendar of Horticulture and Florticulture. 

|| Extract from the Prospectus of the Work.—*Sinc 
the formation ofthe Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
| ciety, the science of Horticulture and Gardening has 
| received a new im;ulse. By the united efforts, the 
influence, and the extraordinary zeal of those wh: 
| Were its original founders, the taste for its pleasan 
| and delightful pursuits has wonderfully increased ; 
its objects have become far more extended, and new 
sources opened for the introduction of allthe new anc 
choice productions, which will add value and beauty 
| to the fruit or pleasure garden With this manifest- 
lv increased interest, which seems to have been 8¢ 
universally diffused through the public mind, the sub- 
ject appears to demand some work containing more 
comprehensive and useful information, than any %& 
which, at present, they can have access. 

The conductors have, for many years, devoted 
much time to the subject, and of late, have given 1 
| their exclusive attention. They are still extensively 
engaged in practice, and trust that they shall often 
have the pleasure of making known the results o! 
their observations and experiments. ‘They would re- 
spectfully solicit communications from their friends, 
and all those interested in Horticulture through the 
country.” 

This work will be continued monthly, printed ov 
fine paper, octavo size, at three dollars per year. 

Subscriptions received by Messrs. Reynolds 
Bateham, Rochester, and Geo. C. Thorburn New 
York. HOVEY & CO. 

79 § 81 Cornhill, Bones. 
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Gaston, Februury 1, 1835. 
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